THE DUTIES OF AUTHORS.

had for many years to live by his pen. I could, I
think, mention several professional authors who
habitually provide as much copy in a month as
Carlyle ever achieved in a year. But, luckily for
them, their works are not collected. Carlyle
appears to be voluminous because he never wrote
anything which was not worth preservation, and that
because he never wrote an essay without making it
as good as his abilities permitted. He did so,
although he was till middle life hard pressed for
money, and helping to support his family out of his
narrow earnings. He stuck indomitably to his own
ideal of what was best, though he had slowly to form
a public which could appreciate him. And through
long years of struggle and hardship he never con-
descended to make easy gains at the price of inferior
workmanship, or to lower his standard of excellence
in order to meet the immediate demands of editors.
In that sense, if in no other, I call Carlyle a worthy
hero of literature, and I reverence his example a
great deal more, I fear, than I have imitated it.

Perhaps, indeed, a man must have an unusually,
even unreasonably, strong conviction of the truth
and importance of his mission before he can make
such sacrifices in order to discharge it worthily. To
most of us the question occurs whether it can possibly
be worth while to do so. Perhaps, if I devoted my-